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ABSTRACT 



This paper summarizes current knowledge on the transition to 
adulthood of youth with serious emotional disturbance in terms of 
epidemiology, effective interventions, and program models. The first section 
is introductory and provides definitions and characteristics of transitional 
youth noting special developmental tasks, outcomes for young adults, 
challenges to positive outcomes, and the special needs of homeless youth with 
serious emotional disturbance. The second section reports on ways in which 
the existing service systems (the child/adolescent system and the adult 
system) fail to meet the needs of these youth and the resulting poor 
outcomes. It urges establishment of a comprehensive and integrated system. 
Section 3 focuses on what works. It identifies transition service principles 
and essential service components and suggests ways to integrate systems and 
finance strategies. Section 4 looks at innovative approaches, including 
programs for transitional youth, adolescent programs, adult programs, and 
program evaluation and research. The final section offers specific 
recommendations for transition planning and for action. Five appendices 
provide: definitions of emotional disturbance, information on longitudinal 
data bases, summaries of conducive laws and policies, a listing of technical 
assistance/research and training centers, and a paper by Michelle Antholine: 
"The Transitional Community Treatment Team." (Contains approximately 180 
references.) (DB) 
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PREFACE 



I am pleased to present this paper, commissioned by the Child, Adolescent, and Family 
Branch, and the Homeless Programs Branch of the Center for Mental Health Services 
(CMHS). Youth who have serious emotional disturbance need ongoing support in their efforts 
to become independent, and yet they are often faced with the arbitrary loss of services when 
they reach the age of majority. Because they are also involved with multiple systems, they 
may fall through the cracks both within and between the child and adult service systems. 

This paper is intended to provide a summary of our current knowledge concerning this 
population in terms of epidemiology, effective interventions, and program models. It will also 
serve as a technical assistance tool for those who are providing, or preparing to provide, 
services to these vulnerable youth. 

The paper was informed, in part, by the rich discussion generated at the CMHS- 
sponsored workshop, “Adolescents with Serious Emotional Disturbance: Achieving 
Transitions/Preventing Homelessness" held in Arlington, VA in April, 1995. Workshop 
participants included researchers, clinicians, program administrators, family members, 
consumers, and representatives of national youth advocacy organizations and local, state, and 
federal governments. They came together to: (1) gain a clearer understanding of the barriers to 
successful transition to adult mental health systems for adolescents with serious emotional 
disturbance, (2) identify needed systems changes to eliminate these barriers, and (3) make 
recommendations to CMHS for next steps in addressing these issues. 

Because multiple perspectives are needed to address the problems faced by transitional 
youth, the authors have attempted to bring together a broad range of information. I hope this 
paper opens a meaningful dialogue between different disciplines, and among policy makers, 
service providers, advocates, youth, and their families. The result of this effort will be much 
needed attention to a vulnerable group of youth. 



Bernard S. Arons, M.D. 

Center for Mental Health Services 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The plight of youth with serious emotional disturbance in transition to adulthood is 
grave. As a group, these youth are undereducated, underemployed, and have limited social 
supports. Drug and alcohol abuse are common, and suicide risk is high. These youngsters 
remain largely "unclaimed" -- falling through the cracks within and between the child and 
adult service systems. 



Falling Through the Cracks 

As with all adolescents, youth with serious emotional disturbance must master a 
number of significant developmental tasks to negotiate a successful passage to adulthood. 
Added to their difficulties is the need to make another important transition -- that from a 
system of children's services to the adult mental health and social service systems. 

Both the child and adult service systems have failed to claim responsibility for helping 
children who have serious emotional disturbance make the transition to adulthood. This 
discontinuity of service is supported by strict eligibility criteria, rigid funding streams, and 
practices that do not recognize the needs of these youngsters. 

The consequences of being set adrift are tragic. Without emotional maturity, social or 
independent living skills, or connections to community supports, youth with serious emotional 
disturbance are at risk of homelessness, dropping out of school, relying on public assistance, 
and increased rates of alcohol abuse and criminal activity. 



The Need for a Comprehensive System 

To help them make a successful transition to adulthood, youth with serious emotional 
disturbance need a broad array of supports. These include mental health and substance abuse 
treatment, case management, housing, education, vocational training, and employment. 

Ideally, these supports should be community-based, comprehensive, and coordinated, 
requiring the collaborative efforts of providers within and between the child and adult systems. 
While case managers can be empowered to coordinate systems, system change is more 
efficient when the coordination is accomplished at the local or state level. System-driven 
approaches also reduce fragmentation and are more likely to endure beyond the temporary 
changes that case managers can make on behalf of their clients. 



Agencies that work with transitional youth must focus on early identification of 
youngsters in need of assistance, and offer patient and persistent outreach to those who may be 
reluctant to accept help. Services should be offered in the least restrictive setting possible, be 
culturally appropriate, and be based on solid research. Families and youth must be involved in 
all aspects of service planning and delivery. 



Testing Alternative Approaches 

When existing services are better coordinated and financed, youth with serious 
emotional disturbance are less likely to be lost in the transition to adult services. In addition, 
the development of new and innovative services — such as model programs that combine 
sophisticated psychiatric treatment with hands-on vocational training — better serve those 
youngsters for whom existing approaches are not appropriate. 

To determine the effectiveness of such efforts, evaluation is a critical component of 
program design. While much is known about the developmental needs of youth with serious 
emotional disturbance and the problems that preclude their smooth transition to adulthood, few 
studies have evaluated the success of innovative programs to determine how well youths’ needs 
are being met. Additionally, policy makers and service providers need to know more about 
what types of supports are needed for specific groups of transitional youth at the age of 
emancipation -- including depressed youth, youth with family histories of abuse, youth from 
different cultural backgrounds, gang-involved youth, and young homeless pregnant women. 



Recommendations for Action 

All youth with serious emotional disturbance should be guaranteed the right to 
transition planning. Federal legislation should be enacted to guarantee appropriate transition 
planning and the provision of needed services for all youth with serious emotional disturbance 
who are aging out of children's services. 

Federal funds for technical assistance, research, service demonstration and evaluation 
should be targeted for transitional youth to help guide the development of services. In addition, 
federal agencies such as the National Institute of Mental Health, the Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration, the National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research, and the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services of the U.S. 
Department of Education, should model the needed interagency cooperation for transitional 
youth by coming together in their efforts to address the needs of this population. 

Because transitional youth are involved in multiple service systems, states should 
establish a plan to address their needs through interagency planning councils and 
multidisciplinary activities. State and local agencies that serve transitional youth should 



develop formal and informal mechanisms to exchange information and share resources to assist 
these youngsters. 



A Good Be ginning 

Without appropriate programs and the necessary funding to support them, transitional 
youth suffer the frustration of trying to meet adult roles that they are developmentally 
unprepared to accept. The result is that the youth, and society at large, reap the consequences 
of increasing homelessness, crime, and dependency. The creative, fledgling efforts that are 
being made to address the needs of transitional youth in communities around the country are an 
excellent first step in solving these complex and challenging problems. 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION TO ADULTHOOD 



When Roxanne turned 18, she rode the bus two evenings a week to a local 
community college where she successfully completed her graduate equivalency 
diploma (GED). Living at home, she shared child care responsibilities for her 
newborn infant with her mother. Halfway through the year, Roxanne moved to 
an apartment with another friend who had a 2-year-old child. She worked 
nights cleaning office buildings, and her roommate worked days so they could 
share child care responsibilities. With the help of food stamps and a child 
health insurance plan, Roxanne was able to live independently, work, parent, 
and provide financial support for herself and her child. 

When Rafael turned 18, he was kicked out of his home after an argument with 
his mother's boyfriend. Behind in his studies, he dropped out of the special 
education program in which he had participated for the past 3 years and found 
a job at a fast food restaurant in a central-city location. Because Rafael was 
not in school, he no longer qualified for a monthly psychiatric evaluation and 
medication review. When he got into a fight with a roommate and was arrested 
for assault and intoxication, Rafael lost his job. With no place to stay, no 
means of support, no treatment for his mental illness, and no connections to his 
family, teachers, or other social supports, he took up residence at a downtown 
emergency shelter. 

Each culture recognizes a time of passage from childhood to adulthood. In our society, 
the beginning is marked by the onset of puberty, and the end is marked by acceptance of the 
responsibilities and privileges of early adulthood -- completing school, finding work, becoming 
sexually active, owning a car, voting and engaging in political activism, and contributing to 
the support of a household. These can be difficult tasks for any adolescent, but are especially 
challenging for youth with serious emotional disturbance. 

This chapter defines the population of youth with serious emotional disturbance in 
transition to adulthood (referred to hereafter as "transitional youth"); examines the personal 
and social characteristics that make these youngsters especially vulnerable to poverty, disease, 
and homelessness; and discusses the important cognitive, psychological, and emotional 
passages they must negotiate to make the successful transition to adulthood. 
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A Definition of Transitional Youth 



There is no uniform definition of youth in transition — the population addressed in the 
literature varies in terms of specific age, disability, and service arena. An adequate definition 
must incorporate both the concepts of transition and of serious emotional disturbance. 

Transition is used to refer both to a developmental period and to service eligibility. 
Developmentally, youth in transition are maturing from the period of adolescence to young 
adulthood. Broadly defined, this covers the ages of 14 to 25 years. 

However, eligibility for many children's services ends at age 18. Because of this, most 
studies of transition emphasize the years just before and after the age of consensus (17 to 22 
years of age). This paper will address the interface of the developmental transition and the 
service system transition, and will emphasize the outcomes seen after the age of maturity. 

The term serious emotional disturbance has been a conundrum because attempts by 
various federal entities have lead to different "official" definitions (for a thorough discussion 
of this issue, see Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law, 1993). The Department of 
Education, the Administration on Developmental Disabilities, the Social Security 
Administration, and the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration have all 
developed definitions of serious emotional disturbance, each for its own purpose (see 
Appendix A). 

For all but the Social Security Administration, the definitions are part of policies that 
act as guidelines to states. In reality, however, states can develop their own definitions of 
service eligibility that may or may not coincide with federal definitions (e.g., Davis et al., 
1995a). 

All federal definitions include the condition of a diagnosable mental illness that has lead 
to functional impairment in various important domains of life for children and adolescents. . 
Thus, policies and laws that shape service systems are generally based on this framework. 
However, knowledge of this population is largely based on studies that may, or may not, have 
used an official definition. Some studies have used concrete conditions to select participants, 
such as having resided in a psychiatric treatment facility, assuming that this is likely to capture 
youth with serious emotional disturbance. 

Taking all of these factors into consideration, this paper will use a broad definition of 
transitional youth as those youth who, by virtue of maturation, policy, or law, are entering 
young adulthood, and who, by official or practical definitions, are considered to have had a 
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